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PAUL RADIN: NEW PERSPECTIVES 
ON ETHNOLOGY 


Mary Fast Wolf 
San Francisco State University 
1989 

This thesis devotes itself to a study of Paul 
Radin, a student of Franz Boas, who differed with the 
Boasian method of ethnology and fashioned his own. 

The work will dwell on Radin's intellectual 
antecedents; his conflict with the school of Franz Boas 
andwtneiramethnouology. ltewill further discuss the 
dimensions of his scholarship and will argue that his 
“concepts of ethnology have relevance in late 20th 
century anthology. 

Material for this thesis has been gathered 
through interviews and discussions with individuals who 
knew Paul Radin, by a diligent reading of his work and 
abstracts and by a wide correspondence with academics 


and non-academics who knew him in his lifetime. 


I certify that the Abstract is a correct representation 
of the content of this. thesis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The late 19th and 20th centuries were periods 
of prolific ethnological research in North America. As 
American Indian societies (those that had survived the 
genocide of the previous three centuries) seemed to be 
dying out, there was an urgency among ethnographers to 
record what could be salvaged from societies that then 
appeared on the brink of extinction. 

The dominant school of anthropology in the 
early 20th century was that of Franz Boas. Originally 
a geographer, who planned and led the Arctic expedition 
of 1883-84, he turned to the study of anthropology 
after living among the Eskimo. A German Jew, sensitive 
to racial bias, he deplored the methodology and 
presuppositions of the classical evolutionists of the 
19th century which bore within them concepts of the 
racial inferiority of indigenous societies. 

He trained his students to adopt a humanistic 
and historical approach in investigating and describing 
societies in North America. In time, however, the 
magnitude of the task of recording these groups 


fragmented the school of Boas into increasingly 
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quantitative approaches to ethnology. 

Of Boas' many students, two differed notably 
from their teacher and sought to develop their own 
mechods.. “Ine linguistics this’ was Edward Sapir. In 


ethnology the student was Paul Radin. 
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The Formative Years 


Paul Radin was born in Lodz, Russian Podand, .0n 
April 2, 1883. He was the son of a reform rabbi who 
had come from Russia to be educated in Germany and who 
had married a German Jewish wife. Paul Radin was the 
youngest of three sons born to the couple. His father 
Adolph Radin was a scholar and Poe Wis t weed tL LON to 
being a rabbi, and had taught at the German 
universities until the Bismarck Laws made it impossible 
for him to do so. He then took a rabbinate in Lodz for 
a brief period of time, where Paul was born. 

The family immigrated to the United States in 
1884 when Radin was a year old, settling in Elmira, New 
York, where Adolph Radin became for five years the 
first reform rabbi of Congregation B'Nai Israel. He 
then moved to New York City where he became noted for 
his social work among newly arrived immigrants as well 
as for his position as the first Jewish rabbi to work 
with prisoners in penal institutions. 

There had been five children born to Adolph and 
Johanna-Theodore Radin. The only two girls, Reva and 
Helen, died within days of one another in a scarlet 


fever epidemic in New York City. The second son, Max 
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Radin, became a noted jurist and was associated with 
the Law School of the University of California, 
Berkeley, for over 30 years. The youngest son, Paul, 
was to become the scholar in the family. 

Paul Radin entered the College of the City of 
New York as a sub-freshman at the age of fourteen, 
graduating, after a five year course, in 1902. The 
trai olingeateathbis echools was exacting, and it was 
intended for an intellectual elite rather than for the 
general citizen (Du Bois 1960:ix). 

After his graduation from college, Radin began 
to study zoology at Columbia University, but soon tired 
of it and became much more interested in the history 
that was then being taught there by James Harvey 
Robinson. 

Robinson's humanistic and liberal approach to 
history would strongly influence Radin in his own 
scholarship (Du Bois 1960:x). 

From 1905 to 1907 Radin spent two years in 
Kurope. In his first year he studied at Munich, under 
the historian and anthropologist Ranke. Ranke would 
serve to reinforce in Radin the influence of James 
Harvey Robinson. In his second year he attended the 


University of Berlin where he studied under both 
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Ehrenreich and Seler who turned his interest toward 
anthropology. 

Exactly when he decided to make ethnology his 
Jifemvorkis best reflected iin) a letter that he wrote 
to his friend Robert Lowie in.1907. . At the time Radin 
was in Prague, Bohemia, and was working in the museum 
there with V. Frid, an ethnologist recently returned 
from work among the Bororo Indians of South America, 
assisting him in the cataloguing of his collection. 

He wrote to Lowie: "What I intend to study and 
make my life's work is neither history nor ethnology, 
but both, to see just exactly and to what degree 
historical development still shows distinct Signs of 
the primitive mind, and to what degree each one of us, 
past or present, still have undercurrents of this 
primitive weltanschauung" (Radin 19075). 

He wrote to Lowie later that Vea coom aber in: 
"Here I am, theoretically studying History. but am 
spending most of my time on ethnology" (Radin 1907). 

Returning to America in 1907, Radin began to 
study at Columbia University under Franz Boas, taking a 
major in anthropology and a minor in Statiscics. (Watnes 
second minor in history under his old teacher James 


Harvey Robinson. 
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Stanley Diamond, in Totems and Teachers, refers 
to Radin as a product of the Jewish Haskalah, 
transposed to American soil (Diamond 1981769). “I agree 
with Diamond. 

The Haskalah was a period of enlightenment 
among European Jews, particularly in Germany, at a time 
when the ghettos were abolished and Jewish scholars 
began to emerge into the mainstream of the intellectual 
movements of their time, forming a humanistic alliance 
with the period of Enlightenment (Aufklarung) of German 
scholars. Although this was at best an uneasy alliance 
that lasted for only a short period of time; it was a 
very productive one. It produced men knowledgeable in 
both the intellectual currents of Judaism and those of 
the Germany of their period, among whom was Paul 
Radin's father, Adolph Radin. Paul Radin was exposed 
to this enlightened humanism not merely .through his 
dynamic father but also through the constant stream of 
intellectuals immigrating from Europe to America who 
visited the Radin home in New York (Sarason 1983). 

AS a young boy, Radin had also been exposed to 
the social work that his father was involved in on the 


lower east side of New York. He was aware, at an early 
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age, of the massive immigration from Europe to America 
of predominantly Eastern Kuropean Jews. 

Although this is purely speculative on my part, 
and nowhere documented, it is possible that a young 
Radin became aware of the dynamic of people interacting 
as they strove to gain a foothold in a new cultural 
milieu. This could easily have been the seed that 
would later flourish in his sensitivity to the role of 
the individual in society, particularly in times of 
rapid change. 

It is not impossible that he carried into the 
field with him, when he went to the Winnebago, the 
strong awareness not only of the importance of the 
individual, but of the cohesive factors that allowed 
cultures to survive under pressure: language, myth and 
religion; be these cultural groups Eastern European 
Jews in a new and hostile "dominant" environment or 
Winnebago peoples under incredible pressure from the 
outside "dominant" society. 

Radin himself was the product of a strongly 
communal society, by virtue of his being a Jew, for how 
else had the Jews of Europe survived but by this same 
social cohesiveness held together by the folklore, 


religion and lingua franca, Yiddish. In many ways this 
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European Jewish society was not unlike that of the 
Winnebago society that would become his lifelong study. 

I feel that these factors should be considered 
when we encounter Radin's defense of the role of the 
individual in society and his lifelong concentration on 
myth and religion. 

Radin's exposure to the humanistic and 
historical concepts of the Haskalah probably drew him 
to study under Franz Boas at Columbia, when he did 
finally decide to study anthropology, for Boas, himself 
a product of the Haskalah in Germany,had broken with 
the Evolutionary model dominant in American 
anthropology..up: to rthe,.late 19th century. 

Radin was familiar not only with the 
intellectual currents of America but with those of 
England and Europe. This would later be reflected in 
the bibliographies of his many published works, but 
nowhere is it better reflected than in his work Social 
Anthropology (1932:411-413). That bibliography clearly 
reflects his wide reading of the works of English, 
French and German scholars as well as missionaries, 
psychologists, and administrators. 

From British anthropology he refers to the 


works of A. Radcliffe-Brown, R. R. Fortune, Malinowski, 
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Woes anwahiverscandec. G.useligman.. The folklorists 
Andrew Lang and R. R. Marett are also included as are 
brilliant, independent scholars K. Rasmussen, A. C. 
Hollis pecude yet ond eh. null edgae. 

He incorporates the work of missionaries and 
administrators, as people in both categories had spent 
many years with the societies of which they wrote, and 
Radin drew on their insight and understanding. We 
Thererorest inde seca | lovays fh. u. Codrington), J. 
Roscoe, W. Smith, and A. M. Dale, all missionaries, 
together with such colonial administrators as M. S. 
RaLttery, ands bo Ase Talbot. 

From the German school the bibliography 
reflects T. Achelist, B. Ankermann, G. Buschan, F. 
Graebner, and William Schmidt. From the French school, 
the works of Emil Durkheim, H. Hubert, and M. Mauss, as 
well as those of Levi-Bruhl. Psychologists Sigmund 
Freud and G. Roheim are also represented. 

This of course does not infer that he drew only 
from English and European sources. The school of Boas 
is represented in the bibliography by Benedict, 
Goldenweiser, Sapir, Wissler, Kroeber, Barrett, and 
Loeb, as well as Boas himself. However, he reaches 


beyond the Boasians to the works of J. Owen Dorsey and 
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of Alice Fletcher and Francis La Flesche of the Bureau 

of American Ethnology, as well as those of W. Bogoras, 

W. Jackelson, and Leslie Spier of the Museum of Natural 
History of New York. 

Radin would incorporate the collective 
perspectives into his text book just as he would draw 
on them in his own writings. 

What we had then, in Paul Radin, was a humanist 
historian well grounded in the history of Western 
Civilization, approaching an American Indian,society 
fFomeaeworldshistorical perspective, .and_in,.this sense, 
as we will set out to prove, he differed from his 


colleagues. 
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Early Field Work among the Winnebago 


In 1908 he was sent by Boas to do field work 
with the Winnebago in Wisconsin and Nebraska. He would 
continue working among them until 1913, a period of 
five years. it was from this society that Radin would 
gather a vast corpus of material, to be worked and re- 
worked over a period of fifty years. 

Radin reached the Winnebago at a pivotal time 
Terie irelistory. "At the time of his first field work, 
in 1908, part of the Winnebago people were living in 
Wisconsin and part in Nebraska. There had been more 
than one relocation, courtesy of the: Office of Indian 
Affairs and various treaties enforced by the War 
Department. The final of these treaties resulted in the 
Winnebago being shifted in 1865 to Nebraska with a 
provision made in 1881 that they could homestead in 
their original home territory, Wisconsin (Lurie 
1978:690). As a result, two separate Winnebago areas 
of habitation existed at the time of Radin's first 
encounter with the society. 

Those Winnebago living in Nebraska were rapidly 
adopting the Peyote Religion. This created a schism 


between the traditional Winnebago and those who had 
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gone over to the new religion. It is probably due to 
thisscircumstance that Kadin found it comparatively 
easy to obtain information about the old religion. 
Those who had broken from it to go to the Peyote 
Religvon nos longer felt loyalty to.the traditional 
faith and felt freer to talk about it. Indeed, in some 
instances, as in the case of Radin's informant Jasper 
Blowsnake, revealing the secrets of the old religion, 
which had up to that time been carefully guarded, was 
an almost purgative experience to rid themselves of the 
Old ways (Radin 1933:230). By the same token, he was 
A0LestO vObtalny accounts of conversions to the new 
Peyote Religion from men such as John Rave, who was 
attempting to introduce it to the Wisconsin Winnebago 
(Radin 1933:186-200). Therefore, the timing of Radin's 
field work among the Winnebago was then fortuitous for 
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The Role of the Individual in Society 
ee ividual in Society 


The first indication we have of Radin's focus 
on the role of the individual in a society came during 
the period of his 1908-1913 work among the Winnebago. 


At that time he obtained the life story of Sam 


Blowsnake, a Winnebago, who wrote out his autobiography 


using a syllabary in common use among the Winnebago at 
that time. Radin translated the material verbatim. 

There had been a number of autobiographies on 
the lives of American Indian people before Radin wrote 
The Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian, but none had 
been done in such depth and with such lack of 
interference with the written material. Radin did not 
chose to alter the text in any way. However, to 
explain features of Winnebago culture and ethos that 
might not be obvious to the reader, he provided 
extensive footnotes. 

The work still stands as a classic 
documentation of the alienation of an individual from 
his society and of his reintegration into that society 
after the protagonist became a member of the Peyote 


Religion, which offered him a new life, albeit at the 
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expense of severance with many of the traditional ways 
of his society. 

With the appearance of this work, one begins to 
see that Radin's commitment was to the role of the 
individual and individuals' dialectic with their 
society, being members of it, contributors COM dt, and 
not infrequently victimized by the rigid standards and 
expectations it imposed on them. This dynamic of what 
was expected from the individual and what could 
actually be given was a universal dilemma in no way 
particular tothe Winnebago, but one to be encountered 
everywhere. 

In The Method and Theory of Ethnology, Radin 
States: "We are dealing with Speciuiiceseancanot 
generalized men and women and specific and not 
generalized events" (Radin 1933: P8D). wheadin would 
forever look for and stress the role of individuals in 
their society. 

It was his contention that the individual was 
easier to see in non-industrial societies, for there 
were fewer class divisions as a rule. Even in those 
societies which had more "caste-like" structures, the 
structures were not usually rigidly, stratified. 


Individual experience was therefore less fragmented and 
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dissociated. It was the totality of human experience 
that interested Radin. He could perceive it much more 
easily among societies like the Winnebago than he 
could, let us say, in large urban populations. He felt 
that the more technological a society became, the more 


the individual became dehumanized. 
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Criticism and Conflict with 
ee Ot iict with 


the Boasian School 
eee ee VP ONOOL 


In the Method and Theory of Ethnology, Radin 
would offer a sharp critique of the Boasian approach to 
ethnology as being too coldly scientific and 
quantitative in its approach to non-Western societies. 
The Boasians held that non-Western cultures were 
unknowns, largely because to Boas this was the only 
truly "scientific" attitude to adopt. One began the 
investigation of a society assuming it to be a tabula 
rasa, the culture of which would only emerge through 
the inquiries of the ethnologist. 

The danger of this approach, as Radin saw te 
was: 

The concept of culture, although methodologically 
taboo, slips in after the concept unknown from the 
very beginning, and the investigator proves what he 
has assumed. [Radin 1933:42] 
What the Boasians neglected were the individuals who 
provided the data, and in this omission Radin saw the 
fundamental weakness of the Boasian methodology. 
He attributed this Overlooking of the 


individual's role to Boas' scientific background in 
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mathematics and geography, which, Radin felt, had 
followed Boas into anthropology. 
As an extreme example of the total disregard of 


the individual in the anthropology of his day, Radin 


refers to Kroeber's monograph, The Superorganic (Ann 
Arbor, 1917), which totally ruled out all influence by 
the individual, attributing culture change simply to 
the impersonal forces of invention and diffusion. 
As much as Radin disagreed, however, with the 

Boasian quantitative approach to ethnology, he never 
failed to laud Boas' role in changing the face of 
American anthropology forever by doing away, to a great 
extent, with the old and potentially racist concepts of 
the Evolutionists. 

Boas did an inestimable service to ethnology 

because he was then able to show that they [non- 


Western societies] actually possessed cultures, and 
that those processes inherent in other cultures 


held likewise for them, an exceedingly important 
fact to demonstrate at a time when the world was 
bending the knee, somewhat obsequiously, to crude 
forms of evolutionism. [Radin 1933:8] 
What Radin could not and would not come to terms with, 
however, was Boas' fear of subjectivism. 
Radin therefore found himself in disagreement 


with the most powerful school of American anthropology 


of his day, that of Boas. What should be borne in mind 
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is that the anthropologists. of the turn. of the century, 
including of course the Boasians, usually saw mankind 
as conditioned by culture and ignored the formative 
element of these societies. 

It is this that Radin was so dissatisfied with, 
stressing again and again the importance of the role of 
the individual in formulating change in these societies 
and introducing innovations; new implementations, new 
techniques, new thoughts, and new religious concepts. 

He deplored the emergence of the Stuay Of 
culture areas, culture processes, cultural dynamics, 
fearing that the end result of the ethnological studies 
of his colleagues was that they were "merrily 
constructing their culture areas in pseudo-time 
Sequences" (Radin 1933:53), the result being the 
breaking up of cultures into constituent elements, 
thereby separating culture and culture growth from its 
vital connection with individuals. 

It was on this point of controversy that Radin 
and Boas came to an intellectual parting of the ways. 
Ingditvectyconrtrast to. Boas .,Radin was extraordinarily 
sensitive to the specificity of history and of. the 
historically determined role of the individual in 


determining the dynamics of their own society. 
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Arthur J. Vidich states this clearly in the 


Introduction to the 1955 edition of Radin's The Method 


and Theory of Ethnology: 


He [Radin] saw men as always capable of exceeding 
the bounds of their own history. One could only 
know what man might become by knowing what man had 
been in the past. [Vidich DOOD XX 1%) 


Like F. W. Maitland, Radin felt that anthropology had a 
choice of being history or being nothing. 
Radin himself stated what he though was the 


only possible approach to ethnology: 


The historical task, let me JUS Celso Always the 
Same: a description of a specific period and as 
much of the past and as much of the contact with 
other cultures’ as is necessary for the elucidation 
of the particular period. This can be done only by 
an intensive and continuous study of a particular 
tribe, a thorough knowledge of the language and an 
adequate body of texts; and this can be 
accomplished only if we realize, once and for ally, 
that we are dealing with specific, not generalized, 
men and women and with specific, not generalized 
events. The recognition of specific men and women 
should bring with it the realization that there are 
all types of individuals, as it is not for instance 
a Crow Indian who has made such and such a 
Statement, uttered such and such a prayer, but a 
particular Crow) indian. It is that particularity 
that is the essence of all history. [Radin 
1955:184-185] 


In addition, even if we realize that the HIiSLOry OL 
a culture is unprocurable, no description ever 
carries conviction unless its recorder is convinced 
ihacertehas@hadva history. [Radin 1955:177] 


It was from this vantage point that Radin so harshly 


criticized the pseudo-history that he saw produced by 
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many of his contemporaries: Kroeber, Sapir, Benedict, 
Mead, Rivers, Wissler and Boas himself, to name only a 
few. 
That Boas took a dim view of his student 
Radin's approach to the role of the individual in 
society is best reflected in a letter that he wrote to 
Alfred Kroeber on January 19, 1917. 
I do not share your opinion in regard to his 
fhadin sleabtlity,s Hetig a good collector, but “1s 
absolutely uncritical and without any power of 
clear thought. His papers on religion and on 
literary style show that he is easily swayed by 
personal sympathies--he is lacking in the icy 
enthusiasm that is necessary for good scientific 
work...) | BOas, 1917 | 


It was precisely this scientific methodology that had 


become part of the Boasian school that Radin rebelled 


against. 
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Personality Types in Societies: 


Man of Action and Thinker 


Radin's recognition of the role of individuals 
within societies would lead him, inevitably, to 
determine that there were two distinct types of 
individual within any society and that they could be 
found as easily in American Indian societies as they 
could in Western societies. To these different 
personality types he originally gave the names "the man 
of action" and "the thinker." Later he would add one 
more personality type, that of the "poet." 

The thinker was the philosopher of the society 
and most frequently was the shaman or holy man. Radin 
never for a moment disputed the role of magic and 
religion in any society, including our own, but 
particularly recognized its importance in the societies 
that he studied, those of American Indians. He saw 
these as a mechanism for validating the realities of 
everyday life both by protecting against the harshness 
of these realities and by explaining them. 

Nowhere does he state the differences in these 
personalities better than in his work The World of 


Primitive Man. 
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There exists [in societies] a psychological 
conditioning, comparable to one found among 
ourselves in two general types of temperament: the 
man of action and the thinker. It is conceivable 
that we are here dealing with basic and inherent 
attributes of the human psyche. We MUS tL MOL. OF 
course, think of these two types as mutually 
exclusive. Nor should we forget that the manner in 
which they are allowed to function in any given 
society is in the last analysis determined largely 
by the social-economic structures which have been 
evolved. [Radin 1953:38] 


He then goes on to describe these two different 
personalities, 


The man of action, broadly characterized, is 
oriented toward the object, interested primarily in 
practical results and indifferent to the claims and 
stirrings of his inner self. He recognizes them 
but dismisses them, granting them no validity 
either in influencing or explaining his actions. 

The thinker, on the other hand, although he too 
is definitely desirous of practical results--and 
for specific cultural reasons this holds to a far 
more marked extent among primitive people than 
among us--is nevertheless impelled by his whole 
nature to spend a considerable time in analyzing 
his subjective states. He attaches great 
importance both to their influence upon his actions 
and to the explanations he has developed. 

He insists on a description couched either in 
terms of gradual progress and evolution from one to 
many, from simple to complex or in terms of the 
postulation of a cause and effect relation. In 
other words, some type of coordination is 
imperatively demanded. [Radin 1953:39] 


It is from among this group of thinkers, Radin argues, 
that the greatest number of religious individuals are 
drawn--the shaman, holy men and philosophers of the 


society. 
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It was not only in the importance of the 
individual's role in societies that Radin disagreed 
with Boas and the Boasian school. His BCORCEDL »-OL 2 
historical approach to the study of American Indian 
societies was sharply at variance with that of his 
mentor. 

One of the frustrations that had been 
encountered by ethnologists in trying to record the 
history of American Indian societies and civilizations 
had been the difficulty in obtaining an accurate 
historical period or a framework that would set the 
chronology of events as they transpired in these 
societies. Although he was adamant about a historical 
approach, Boas did not feel that this was possible in 
working with American Indian societies, for lack of 
this same specific time framework. 

The whole problem of cultural history appears to be 
a historical problem. In order to understand 
history it is necessary to know not only how things 
are but how they came to be. [Boas 19287374] 
There were several attempts to establish time 
perspectives for the history of North American 
societies. Most notably, the concept of culture areas 


and culture traits became popular, the historical frame 


of reference for the society being determined on the 
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hypothesis that the older elements having a wider 
distribution, then that place having the heaviest 
concentration of a trait must be the place of origin: 
hence; relative age of ‘the society could be determined. 


Edward Sapir constructed a framework in his Time 


Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture (Sapir 


1916:314), based on elements of language and their 
diffusion among various societies. 

All of these attempts of course represented 
very artificial constructs. Radin, approaching from a 


world historical perspective, differed with these 
constructs. As a culture historian he quite clearly 


understood that ethnology was never going to be an 


exact physical science. He had Wie Glu mn 1 TOTO eto 
Edward Sapir: 


History in its essence is a continuum without 
beginning or end. Everything about it is Puszy < 
The moment you give it precision or clarity you can 
be certain that it is'not being described 
accurately, and you can be certain that an artist 
is giving it a fictitious order. This really is a 
tragedy for such precision and order loving people 
aS Boas and Lowie and Goldenweiser and, of course, 


YOUrSeT ia Sapim) pueLt cise lisa something of a 
tragedy for ethnology in America or ethnology to 
any person valuing precision, for this is the 
fuzziest and most unsatisfactory subject in the 
world. Scientists please keep out! What is needed 
are people with historical imaginations who are not 
afraid to have all their conclusions overthrown 
every ten years. 

Just think of building these insecure 
structures. Of course, it would be much better if 
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you could build secure structures, but that cannot 

be done in history, much less in ethnology which is 
Simply history without an authoritative chronology. 
[Radin 1919] 


Radin, in this same letter, goes on to 
speculate that if he ever were to form a school of 
anthropology of his own, "They [the students] are going 
to be steeped in all the benefits of the historical 
imagination, error or no error" (1919, 23 December). 

As Arthur Vidich states so clearly and well in 


his Introduction to The Method and Theory of Ethnology: 


As_a.culture historian, he [Radin] was able to see 
that ethnology could not aspire to the exactness of 
the natural and physical sciences as far as logical 
methods were concerned, and that ethnology "need 
properly have no purpose any more than a 
description of the civilization of Greece or 
England had a purpose other than that of being a 
Specific account, of. a given culture," and, that the 
lack of scientific method did not interfere with 
"the correctness of the pictures Thucydides drew of 
Greece, Gibbon of Rome or Burckhardt of the Italian 
Renaissance." [Vidich 1955:xxxiv] 


Radin, combining this historical attitude with 
the knowledge that the ethnological observer is himself 
a historical creature, subject to new planes of 
understanding as his intellectual vision grows, found 
it apparent that the ethnologist could never be sure 
that he had exhausted all the possibilities of his data 
at any particular state of his research. He is forced 


to continually entertain provisional attitudes towards 
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conclusions, since one cannot know in advance that 
later work and further information will not lead to 
different planes of understanding. 

To Radin, the construct of a time frame was not 
of such seminal importance. Further, he argued that it 
was possible to reconstruct time sequences simply by 
examining the texts of the societies under study. He 
points this out very closely in his The Method and 
Theory of Ethnology: 


Ther possibility *or establishing some kind of 
sequence for a given culture from internal 
evidence, from the careful and painstaking study of 
its specific religion, mythology, social 
organizations, etc. This is rejected as utterly 
Speculative and unscientific. In other words, it 
was scientific and historical to point out the 
northern elements in Navajo mythology, but it would 
be reprehensively speculative to atremptator study 
Navajo mythology in order to see whether it could 
throw some light on Navajo history and the growth 
of Navajo ideas and customs. In thus rejecting 
this type of interpretation, I think they have made 
not only a serious mistake but one that has had 
somewhat momentous consequences for the development 
of ethnology in the United States. That such a 
method is beset with the greatest dangers, that the 
pitfalls are numerous, that it leads to 
speculation? alierthis) dis manifest, but that 
tangible results of importance can be obtained from 
it if enough factual material has been collected in 
the right manner is equally manifest to anyone who 
attempts it. Whatever its drawbacks, it is closer 
to the core of things than the results secured 
through the manipulation of artificial and static 
culture areas. [Radin 1955: 31-32] 
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In attacking the Boasian school in this manner he 
alienated not only Boas but many of his contemporaries. 
Both Lowie and Kroeber were uncomfortable with the 
concepts of culture areas, just as they were with the 
exclusion of the individual and the purely quantitative 
methodology in ethnology, and this was particularly 
true of Lowie. However, they never openly rebelled 
against the methodology as Radin did. 

It was Radin who stood forth and summarized his 


stance in his classic, The Method and Theory of 


Ethnology: An Essay in Criticism, where he openly 
ee ey tt) VELL CLS 


stated his refusal to use the ethnological and 
historical methods of the Boasians, as he found them to 
be both artificial and inadequate. Dromacally, Radin's 
convictions were not far removed from Boas' own ideal 
that the study of societies must be historically based. 
Radin devoted himself for fifty years to the 
study of the religion, philosophy, literature and 
history of one American Indian society, working and re- 
working the material gathered from them over a five- 
year period and through this recording their history. 
Boas, however, found it unproductive to send out 
ethnologists for more than limited periods of time. 


Most of these individuals were in teaching positions. 
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Field work was therefore generally relegated and 
limited to the long vacation period. Nor were there 
many ethnologists willing to devote their lives to one 


society. Other than Radin himself, only one such comes 
to mind and that was George Cushing among the Zuni. 
Ironically, in adhering to the Boasian principle as it 
was initially set out, Radin eclipsed both his peers 
and his mentor, although he was to receive little 
recognition in America for his work. Radin refused to 
perceive societies as patchwork quilts of cultural 


traits. His rebellion against the school of Boas is 
nowhere more evident than in his antipathy toward 


Kroeber. 


Kroeber's insistence--in agreement with Boas, 
despite other disagreements--that ethnology was a 
natural science whose subject matter was composed 
of discrete, isolatable, and objectively 
determinable elements which could be traced and 
categorized on their own terms, did violence to 
Radin's focus on the person as the index and 
measure of culture. Kroeber's approach violated 
his perception that to probe deeply enough into 
particular forms was to reveal universal meanings. 
Kroeber's view also abused Radin's sense of history 
as the human agent, as the agency for revealing the 
nature of humanity (including those aspects that he 
believed existed outside the framework of history) 
fe and the necessary conditions for human fulfillment. 
In short, Radin believed that in the deepest 
ethnological sense (not in the ethical sense), 
Kroeber's work lacked historical integrity. That 
summarized his critique of American ethnology in 
general. [Diamond 1981:86] 
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Radin would proceed in his own direction, in 
his own way, using his own world historical approach 
for recording the histories of American Indian 
societies which he saw within the larger framework of 
world societies, not Simply relegated to the 
designation “primitive.” Obviously, by taking this 
position he alienated himself from the predominant 
school of thought of his time, that of Boas. His sense 
of integrity, however, remained Liat. 

Radin, not for lack of Opportunity, but for lack 
of a desire to tie himself to any specific academic 
institution for any great length of time, nevertheless 
worked for many prestigious universities for short 
periods of time. He taught, for instance, at Berkeley, 
at Fiske University, at the University of Chicago, at 
Kenyon College and in the last two years Of shis lite, 
at Brandeis University. He was well known and 
respected both as a scholar and an ethnologist in 
Europe. He lectured at all four of the major Swedish 
universities. He was a frequent lecturer both at 
Cambridge and Oxford as well as Manchester and the Jung 


Institute in Zurich. In the last Pata. Or is lite he 
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worked for the Bollingen FOUNndatIon, acting as an 
arbiter of grants. However, he never gathered around 
him a following of students in the mode of Kroeber, 
Lowie and (late in his all too short life) his friend 
Sapir, as he was never tied to any university long 
enough to do'so. 

As the youngest son of a traditional Jewish 
family, Radin was expected to be a scholar. What Radin 
became was a wandering scholar in the most traditional 
sense; what in the Old Country would have been called 
the “intellectual of the streets"; that is, a teacher, 
scholar, or rabbi who gathered wisdom everywhere and 
drew about him a following of students with whom he 
shared insights and ideas. The classroom for such 
intellectuals was the community: for Radin it became a 
different community, in America and Euruope, both in 
and out of academic institutions. 

How much Radin felt this to be a loss is 
problematical. Radin's diverse following of students 
had a different composition. They came from many 
institutions: from the Labor School of Oakland, the 
Starr King School of the Ministry, the experimental 
Black Mountain College and from many prestigious 


universities in America and in Europe. Most 
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importantly, this following was comprised of any 


student who came in contact with him, 


for he left his 


imprint on all of them. He was first and foremost a 


Socratic teacher. 
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Radin's Political Perspective 


An aspect of Radin that must be considered as 
possibly having harmed him both in his academic life 
and in his relationship with his contemporaries was the 
speculation that his politics were to the extreme left. 
I think it would be extreme to think of Radin as a 
dedicated Marxist. It would probably be more exact to 
say that he had the socialism that very often 


accompanied the humanism of the Haskalah. It became 


sharpened and honed in America to become more radical. 
He was not a Marxist anthropologist but an 


anthropologist with a keen awareness of social 
inequities in technocratic societies that did not fare 
well when compared with the American Indian societies 


he studied. 


If one were asked to state briefly and succinctly 
what are the outstanding positive features of 
aporiginaliscivilizations, "1 ,afor.one. .would have no 
hesitation in answering that there are three: the 
respect for the individual, irrespective of age or 
sex; the amazing degree of social and political 
integration achieved by them; and the existence 
therein of a concept of personal security which 
transcends all governmental forms and all tribal 
and group interests and conflicts. [Radin 1953: 
113] 


Every individual in the society had not only the right 


to but could be assured of those things necessary to 
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survival: food, clothing, shelter--which were 
commodities to be shared, not hoarded. 


His radicalism was well described by Stanley 


Diamond: 


Radin was both a marginal man and profoundly 
radical but his radicalism lay in the general 
historical meaning of his work, not in elaborated, 
or even specific political formulations or tactics. 
That meaning derives from his general conception of 
primitive society. [Diamond 1981: 86 | 
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METHOD 


The author of this thesis has had access to and 
read the voluminous correspondence between Paul Radin 
and Edward Lowie, Alfred Kroeber, Edward Sapir and 
Franz Boas. 

Methods included: 

1) A reading and re-reading of Paul Radin's 
published works. 

2) Taped interviews with academics and non- 
academics, including individuals who had studied under 
Radin and members of Radin's family. 

3) Non-taped conversations with persons who had 
also known Paul Radin personally, including Dr. Claude 
Levi-Strauss. 

Further materials drawn upon included: 

1) A Symposium held at San Francisco State 
University in September, 1984, in which the 
participants were Dr. Maurice Stein of Brandeis 
University; Dr. Stanford Lyman, then of The New School 
for Social Research; Robin Wells, then adjunct 
professor in the Department of Anthropology, San 


Francisco State University; Mrs. Doris Radin, widow of 
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the late Dr. Paul Radin; and Mary Fast Wolf (then Mary 
Sacharo.ts)r. 

2) Correspondence between the author and both 
academic and non-academic individuals who had known 
Paul Radin. These include Dr. Cora Du Bois of Harvard 
University; Dr. Maurice Stein of Brandeis University; 
Dr. Arthur Vidich of The New School for Social 
Research, New York; Dr. Richard Werbner of the 
University of Manchester, England; Dr. Nancy Lurie, 
Curator of Anthropology, Milwaukee Public Museum; and 
Dr. Kurt Wolff of Brandeis University. 

3) Other people corresponded with included 
members of the Radin-Theodore family, most notably 
Anita Radin of New York, Radin's niece, and Helen 
Sarason, his cousin. There is also considerable 
correspondence with persons who knew Dr. Radin and 


whose lives were touched by him. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dimensions of Radin's Scholarship 


From what has been stated above it is clear 
that Paul Radin, product of the humanist school, 
ethnologist and historian, was. an individual with a 
strong sense of integrity. He adhered to his own 
prinetplessfor the rest of his life. 

His argument with the school of Boas and all 
the spin-offs of the school of Boas was based on what 
he himself was. 

Radin's ideas, as I previously stated, were 
never disseminated through a following of students who 
had studied under him in one particular academic 
institution. In all of my explorations for preparing 
this thesis, I have found only one student who studied 
under him for any period in excess of a year. He 
totally changed that student's concept of what 
constituted a valid approach to anthropology, and 
directed him away from the popular tenets of the 
anthropology of that period of the late 1950's. The 


student, now a Professor of Anthropology at an English 
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university, never regretted it (Werbner 1982). 

Radin was known for his openness to students 
just as he was known for his indifference toward 
educational administrators. 

His home in whatever city he lived in was 
always open to students. It was a gathering place. LC 
was the agora of Radin's Socratic method of teaching. 
It is virtually impossible to determine from the many 
individuals I have interviewed the degree to which he 
affected individual scholarship and individual lives. 
However, in over thirty interviews and voluminous 
correspondence with people who had contact with him, I 
have not encountered anyone whose perspective was not 
in some way altered by their encounter, be it as 
student or friend, with this Socratic teacher. 

With Paul Radin the question was never one of 
"who said it" but of what was being said. No matter 
what the source, wisdom was wisdom and philosophy was 
validly philosophy. This cut across all cultures and 
traditions, including that of Kurope. He never 
approached from a limited historical perspective as it 
affected a particular society, but from a world 


historical perspective. 
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Radin had been classically educated in the 
history of Greece and Rome. He read both Latin and 
Greek. He was well versed in European history and was 
particularly knowledgeable in the history of England. 
He refused to differentiate between intellectual 
developments in Western cultures as history recorded 
them and intellectual developments in American Indian 
cultures. To him, these had equal merit. Because of 
his broad schooling in history and his humanism he was 
never able to categorize one wisdom as stronger, 
worthier or better than another. He saw all world 
philosophies as having virtue in themselves, including 
those of societies with oral and not written 
traditions. That these were not recognized by the 
hierarchies of Western civilization as represented in 
the universities and other academic institutions is 
unfortunate. 

Western anthropologists, even those who tried 
to approach from a historic perspective, nevertheless 
unwittingly and all too often indulged in a somewhat 
Slanted ranking of world cultures with Western 
civilization still ranking first, and approached 
societies» with an air of patronization. This 


regrettably somewhat persists even in the anthropology 
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Stocie wate: CULM ceniury, in spite of adil) of our 


methodology designed to exclude such biases. 

Radin understood it as the task of the 
anthropologist and the intellectual to understand the 
relationship of the originally oral and then written 
works, of which the Iliad and the Odyssey are excellent 
examples, as well as the pre-literate texts which he 
had so carefully collected with painstaking accuracy to 
ensure valid transposition from the oral to the written 
mode. He felt that these texts should be afforded 
every bit the same stature as Western texts, for these 
too were the basis of a common humanity; a universal 
wisdom that all societies could learn from, as long as 
they did not set themselves above learning (Stein 
DOS 21) 

I believe that Radin also realized that the 
energy of these oral canons transposed to written 
Lente, DUtestiti in «the oral tradition, were in many 
senses more vital and alive than written documents by 
the very fact that they were not written down but were 
orally transmitted from generation to generation. 

Thus, they became the possession not of a literate 


intellectual elite but of the entire society (Stein 
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1982). Radin strove mightily to make accessible what 
Sapir had called "a vision of genuine culture." 

Radin was fully aware of the pragmatic 
realities, of life in any society. He could certainly 
assess the basic needs of all individuals, the needs 
that sustained life, across all societies. He was 
equally aware, however, of the importance of the 
Spiritual facets of societies and the very strong 
necessity for religions within Societies; they were 
part of the social arrangement. They were "the 
validation of realities" (Radin 1955:24). This was 
very much the case in American Indian societies. He 
could directly link this to parallels in Western 
societies, particularly in certain historical periods-- 
such as the pre-Renaissance era when religion was a 
major part of the social arrangement, albeit in a way 
more prone to restrict and repress individuals rather 
than including them in the integral functions of the 
society. 

To Radin, looking historically at religion, 
there were parallels between all world religions but 
tragic differences between the Judeo-Christian ethic 
that was to dominate the Western world and the 


religions of American Indians. These differences would 
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inevitably destroy and alter the social arrangements of 
the latter (Stein 1982). 

Although a non-religious man, Radin had a great 
respect 10r the spirituality of humanity, something 
common to all people and this stands out sharply in his 
work Primitive Man as Philosopher and The: Worlds ot 
Primitive Man, but he made a Strong distinction between 
spirituality, mysticism and Superstition. He realized 
that as societies became more mercantile and profit 
motivated and less communal, spirituality could casily 
become superstition leading to the emergence of an 
exploitative priestly class. His dialectic with 
religion was between Spirituality and orthodoxy as 
represented by American Indian societies, on the one 
hand, and Western Judeo-Christian principals, on the 
other. 

Radin had the ability to step beyond the 
paradigms (such as they are in anthropology) and use 
his own observation to perceive the depth of human 
experience and to attempt to record and pass it on as a 
contribution to humanity's universal knowledge. That 
contribution, I feel, is unique in his generation of 
anthropologists, for he devoted a life time to this 


task. 
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The hope that such a passing on might result in 
Western society learning the value of other world views 
and communal dynamics may well have been in vain, or he 
would be more read and better understood today. 

Radin detested cultural chauvinism. He could 
perceive in American Indian thinkers insights as deep 
as those of a ete Re a Spinoza. Wisdom was a 
universal commodity not to be wasted, not to be stashed 
away in storehouses of Western universities and 
colleges, but to be a gift. across all cultures, 
accessible to anyone (Werbner 1982). 

It is, therefore, easy to perceive why he was 
out of step with his contemporaries. He had little 
respect for the academy, never tying himself into it, 
although I am sure that there were times when it must 
have been very tempting to do so. In turn, however, 
this lack of identification with any one academy left 
him with a considerable measure of freedom. It allowed 
him the advantage of perceiving dynamics from his own 
perspective, staying on the fringes of a society, never 
making the mistake of overidentifying with them but 
recording myth, religion and philosophy for their 


contribution to human wisdom. 
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Nor did he ever make the error of taking a 
final and unmovable stance on any of his assumptions. 
He was all too aware that current wisdom can change in 
the light of new perspectives and new facts. This 
sometimes irked even those who deeply admired him, for 
he always refused to take a final stance, as a new 
wisdom or a new truth could emerge at any time from any 
source to overturn his conclusions. 

iG Pest OLretil sorenscOu,. L 1ee., “thar=ne=so07often 
criticized his contemporaries, quite over and above the 
pin-pricks that he administered in The Method and 
Theory of Ethnology, for often having neither the 
desire nor inclination to dig down to the truth; 
although they insisted that what they set forth was the 
ultimate truth. 

He felt that to record a culture, one had to 
know that culture from the inside, insofar as a person 
not a member of the society could do so. The only way 
that anyone could know it from the inside other than 
being a native of the society was to harvest the 
collective wisdom that had passed down through the 
generations and to record it. 

Radin was a man who lived in a blaze of 


cerebral reality. He had survived all sorts of 
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personal setbacks and he had been deprived of many of 
the honors extended to intellectuals in Western 
society. He sometimes was hard put to survive even 
economically, particularly in the Garlyedays of his 
contretemps with Boas. Yet this was the man who best 
acted as the interpreter between Western culture and 
non-Western societies as personified by societies such 
as that of the Winnebago. 

He saw very clearly, and it is evident in such 
works as The World of Primitive Man, that in an 
industrial) societysit is infinitely more difficult for 
individuals to maintain independence and 
interdependence, for the whole range of such societies 
is to make independence contingent upon financial 
security, material acquisitions and the body politic. 
This is a very different scenario from that which had 
existed in the cultures that he had studied where 
individuals maintained their independence but still 
worked in an interdependent relationship with those 
around them. Their unity with one another and with 
nature was an everyday way of life. For people living 
in a highly technological society such unity was a 


virtual impossibility. 
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What Paul Radin saw in his recording r,of non— 
Western societies he perceived with a sense of hUstory 
and with a sensitivity to social arrangements 
throughout history. He had an understanding of 
humanity and of the Societies that this humanity 
creates around itself. Social arrangements of all 
societies, he LOUt we Muste be. of importance to us from a 
global historical perspective. 

Only when as anthropologists we begin to see as 
clearly as Radin did that in industrial societies the 
individual is lost because the social arrangement is 
dictated not by common interdependence but to 
accommodate a profit establishment; only then will we 
realize that with this type of society, where the 
individual becomes a surplus commodity, horrors can 
occur. The individual becomes expendable, and so the 
Holocaust of Germany, the genocide of South Africa and 
the mass murder of American Indian people under the 
apologia of Manifest Destiny become not only possible 
but can be rationalized away. 

Radin is certainly aware of the dangers of the 
growing technological age of mankind when he states, 
somewhat wryly in The Method and Theory of Ethnology, 


The difference between the aboriginal cultures and 
our own is not merely that the former were barred 
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fromethe consequences) |[ailiterate elite ].othat 
flowed from the possession of a written language 
and machines, but that they were barred from the 
consequences [author's emphasis] that flowed from 
having both of them together. [Radin 1955:266] 


ItSis*verywevident@in the last chapters of The 


World of Primitive Man that he perceived all cultures, 


Western and non-Western, as being in a state of flux. 

A constant alteration was going on in even the simplest 
of these societies. They were not static but changing, 
and indeed, as we are well aware in this period of the 
end of the 20th century, not only are they changing, 
they are virtually being devoured by the ever-expanding 
Technocratre=world around them. In the realization of 
this constant change, Radin knew that all he was 
recording of the dynamic of a society was the dynamic 
of that®’society as®it®wassat that particular moment in 
its history. The philosophy, however, the oral 
tradition, the great intellectual contributions of that 
society were things to be recorded. They stood as 


monuments and always had, be they Homer's Odyssey, 


Shakespeare's plays or the Winnebago ritual of The Road 


of Lifevand’ Deathj* or TheeTrickster:. 


Radin re-emphasized the universality of all 
human experience--the universal role of the religious 


man; the thinker in any society, Western or 
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preliterate >the validity of the role of the 
individual. He reaffirmed that there were no real 
differences, that human experience was a common 
equation and that there ree SbOWwlds be icno 
hierarchies in human wisdom. He saw a direct link not 
only in non-Western cultures but in the very 
foundations of Western cultures between deity, world 


and social institutions. He recognized that the moral 
and ethical values for man and society derived from 
this triumverate and that they are different and yet 
tne= same in alt Societies. He Spoke for the 
universality of the human Spirit and the universality 
of human thought. 
He ends his The Method and Theory of Ethnology 
ory of Bthnology 
by saying, almost imploringly, in that last paragraph: 
To say with Boas and SO many ethnologists and 
Sociologists that the culture pattern hides its 
[human nature's] knowledge from us forever is a 
counsel of despair. Some Significant light.can 
surely be obtained even if today the technique for 
this type of investigation has not as yet been 
perfected. Here again, I feel, that a 


psychoanalyst like Jung is on the correct treaid 
[Radin 1955: 267 | 


Of what value, then, is Pay] Radin® to us today 
as a teacher? I have tried to point out in this work 
those things that he brought to his era of 


anthropology. Surely at the end of the 20th century we 
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are Moret Sensitiverfto) the. roles of individuals in their 
SUCleLies and) yetwe still, as anthropologists, insist 
on compartmentalizing, on putting tidy frames around 
all these things that we investigate, and somehow fail 
to see the totality of the individual in an 
increasingly technological world; in a computerized and 
nuclear world. We still have to approach from too many 
different’ directions.) We,are.structuralists. We are 
sociobiologists. We are ethnomethodolgists. We are 
ethnoarchaeologists. All are little specializations in 
our one discipline; each holding a possible piece of 
the puzzle which, when put together, if ever, would 
give us the universal truth of what constituted 
humanity, for which Radin always sought. We could 
still learn from him. Even in the field of biography 
of members of non-Western societies, we are still 
interpreting all too frequently what we feel needs to 
be stressed; what it is of importance to us to 
understand, not necessarily what the individual is 
trying to communicate. 

Radin's insistence on the use of the text as 
the only true way to record history is still a valid 


concept. Once cannot help feeling that Radin would 


look with great interest at the volumes of as yet 
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untranslated materials, written in the native language 
using the syllabary of the time they were written. I 
think that he would be enthused at the concept of such 
texts being translated, not by Western anthropologists, 
but by such members of the society who are qualified to 
do so: those fluent in their own language and in their 
understanding of the philosophical concepts embodied in 
the language; such individuals can present the spirit 
of the word and reflect the historical period that 
these texts describe rationally, reasonably, 
understandably and above aliveeaccuratelys 

Can such teachers ever arise afainein our, end— 
of-the-century" society? It must be borne in mind that 
scholars of that early 20th century era were very 
broadly schooled in all the facets of their own 
intellectual traditions. Radin was Such a man. His 
type of scholarship was also made possible by an 
accident of history: he came of age in a period when 
there had been no great wars in Kurope for 
approximately forty years. During this period many 
young men, whose families could afford to send them to 
Europe, traveled to the major universities of Kurope 
and of England, wandering in search of knowledge and 


bringing back with them to America the intellectual 
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currents of the Old World--much as their fathers (in 
some cases products of the Haskalah as Radin's father 
was) had brought with them the intellectual currents of 
the Enlightenment. 

Two world wars of a magnitude that could hardly 
have been conceivable in the late 19th century 
shattered that world forever. It is very digticulit, if 
not impossible today, to hope that-this» type, of 
intellectual will arise again to teach a new 
generation, not because the potential does not exist, 
but because the freedom of the Wanderjahre is out of 
reach of most scholars, given the political climate and 
thew paucity .oL financial Support for such undertakings. 

The Lowies, Radins, Boases, Sapirs and Kroebers 
were the giants who formulated the discipline of 
anthropology, as we still know and are somewhat guided 
by it today, with all of our myriad diversities and 
overspecialization. 

These men are today relegated more and more to 
the background as new schools of ethnology come to the 
fore. Men of such incredible erudition are lostmto us 
in our generation. We feel that we have grown beyond 
them in our discipline but a retrospective might give 


us, in our era of anthropology, some valuable insights: 
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for one, that "the more things change, the more they 
aresiNe same. se Certainly, the thine that, remains ‘the 
same is, or should be, the search for a common humanity 
and what constitutes its totality. The question was 
there in the formulative years of the school of Boas 
ANGero  VeMnains withius still. 

DieCT1OSSsOL eMehesuchsas Paul Radin, with his 
childlike wonder at all human experience, who searched 
for that universality of the total human experience, a 
search that he diligently recorded for over fifty 
years, 1S of particular significance for historians and 
ethnologists alike. 

Paul Radin died in New York City on February 
21, 1959. Among the obituaries written about him, 
there is one in particular that is especially fitting 
for this remarkable culture historian. It was written 
fOr him by Dr. skurt Wolff of Brandeis University, and 
it is simple and beautiful. Titled "A Small Fond 


Salute," it says: 


You liked everybody's world to be as large as your 
own and had so often to remind yourself, and not 
suffer from it, but most people's weren't and 
L7Telwteeeiiemleszstecorner of that large world, 
which you almost alone discovered and didn't make a 
DOMey ew iun LUrDeeLOr more. than a handful of others no 
matter how much it got celebrated and smothered in 
fame was the world of primitive man as philosopher 
where you announced having landed in 1927--but 
there had been many voyages before and many after, 
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because you sniffed and explored and brought home 
ati your life in,more: than one country and in more 
than one culture in the same country, for instance, 
,among the Winnebago and among graduate students in 
anthropology from Columbia to Berkeley and in 
between. [Wolff 1961:5] 


No tribute was ever more Singularly appropriate. 
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Appendix 1 


CHRONOLOGY OF PAUL RADIN'S LIFE 


PornvApril 2.21983 in Lodz, Russian Poland. 


Moved with family to America. Lived in 
Elmira, New York. 


Entered College of the City of New York. 
Graduated in 1902. 


Attended Columbia University. Studied 
zoology in first year and changed to 
history in second year. 


Went to Europe. First year at University 
of Munich and second year at University of 
Berlin. Traveled to Prague, Bohemia. 
Worked in the Museum at Prague with 
ethnologist V. Frié. 


Returned to America. Majored in 
Anthropology at Columbia University with a 
minor in statistics. Second minor was in 
HLS Lory . 


First. field trip to Winnebago. 


PhaDve trom Columbia. Death of his father 
Adolph Radin. Married Rose Robinson. 
Tutored German at the College of the City 
of New York. 


Position with Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Field work among the Winnebago. 


Winnebago field work. Joint Columbia- 
Harvard fellowship to study Zapotec 
linguistics and mythology in Mexico. 


Geological Survey of Canada under Edward 
Sapir. Field work among the Ojibwa of S.E. 


Ontario. Interspersed residence in Canada 
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with residence in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
where his wife was recovering from 
tuberculosis. Many of his Ojibwa field 
notes were worked up in Santa Fe. 


University of California, Berkeley. 
Lecturer in Anthropology. Taught at Mills 


College, Berkeley, California. 


Moved to England. Research student, Ph.D. 
candidate. Research subject: "Organization 
of the American Indians." Withdrew his 
candidacy LOS9225 UMidoiticialsviecturer at 
Christ College, Cambridge, under W. H. R. 
Rivers. Met Carl Jung in 1925 and spoke at 
Jung Seminar in Zurich, Switzerland. 


Returned to America. Position with 
University of Michigan. Field work with 
Tie Ottawa. 


Yale-American Museum Natural History 
fellowship. Study of Mexican languages. 
Taught briefly at University of Chicago. 


Fiske University. Nashville, Tennessee. 


U.C. Berkeley. Lecturer, fall semester, 
1931 and spring semester, 1931. Worked on 
analysis of Penutian languages. Edited 
survey of minority groups in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. Catalogued Sutro 
Library Collection. Married Doris Woodward 
Lilo 2. 


Black Mountain College. Black Mountain, 
North Carolina. Taught alternate 
semesters, moving back and forth between 
Black Mountain College and University of 
California, Berkeley. Taught a course, 
(VinetLiving Races. of Man,"<at The: Starr 
King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, in 
the winter quarter 1942-43. 


Kenyon College. Gambier, Ohio. Taught one 
semester per year. Worked as an Editor for 
the Bollingen Foundation and later as an 
Arbitrer of Grants. 
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Lectured at the four major Swedish 


Universities and at Kranos conferences in 
Ascona, Switzerland. 


Lugano, Switzerland. Worked on grants from 
the Bollingen Foundation. Traveled to 
England to lecture at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Manchester universities. Lectured at 
theyJung Institute. in LOCC hn ow lLiezer. and. 


Brandeis University. Waltham, 
Massachusetts. Chair in Anthropology. 


Died February 21 in New York City. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS 
BY PAUL RADIN 


Compiled by Richard Werbner 


The following bibliography appears in Culture in 
History (Werbner 1960:1001-1010) and is used here with 
the permission of Dr. Richard Werbner, University of 
Manchester. 
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Indians 7" Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol 36. 
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V. Frid, Man, 6:71-72. 


, Notes on the Mask-Dances of the Camacoco," by 
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"Winnebago Tales," Journal of American Folklore, 
22:288-313. 


1910 
"The Clan Organization of the Winnebago," American 


Anthropologist, N.S., 12:No. 2:209-19. Reprinted 
1910 by New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
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"Personal Reminiscences of a Winnebago Indian," Journal 
of American Folklore, 26:No. 102:293-318. 


1914 


Some Myths and Tales of the Ojibwa of South-Eastern 
Ontario. Ottawa. Anthropology Series of the 
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"The Influence of the Whites on Winnebago Culture," in 
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"Religion of the North American Indians," Journal of 
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Anthology, in New York Herald Tribune, February 
Ce Geers Ae 


N. K. McKnechie, The Heir of All the Ages: The 
Family Tree of Mr. Smith, in New York Herald 
iribune Ww Marche47 "ps0. 16. 


Ettie A. Rout, Maori Symbolism, in New York Herald 
LEEDULG mMaAy £220 Peal 1s 


Max Schmidt, The Primitive Races of Mankind, in 
New York Herald Tribune, June 12, Oye lige es 


Lewis Spence, The History of Atlantis, in New York 
Herald Tribune, June 26, p. 9. 


Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, The Catholic Church and 
its Reactions with Science, in New York Herald 
Tribune, eJuly 24. p.. 8. 


G. A. Grinnel, By Cheyenne Campfires, in New York 
Herald Tribune, August 21, p. 15. 


1928 
"Ethnological Notes on the Ojibwa of Southeastern 


Ontario," American Anthropologist, N.S., 30:659- 
68. 


With A. B. Reagan, "Ojibwa Myths and Tales," Journal of 
American Folklore, 41: 61=146. 


Reviews 
Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, Religions Past and 


Present, in New York Herald Tribune, March 4, 
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E. R. Bevan and C. Singer, The Legacy of Israel, 
LUPNSWVOCKkanerasd. tribune. March 25, p; 21. 


Thomas Gann, Maya Cities, in New York Herald 
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houge Lance, Cie: Puttalo Child) Long Lance, in 
New, York Herald Tribune, October 14, p. .7. 
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A Grammar of the Wappo Language. University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethno lLogy,.-VoOl.. 27-~.berkeley,.Calif. 


“A History of Ethnological Theories," American 
ADCHYOPOLOSZISt,.) N.S. ol 59-33. 


"Huave Texts," International Journal of American 
Ping uLsti cesar r-56. 


1930 


"A Preliminary Sketch of the Zapotec Language," 
Language, 6:64-85. 


1931 
_concept of Right and Wrong," in The Making of Man, by 
Vernon F. Calverton, pp. 818-27. New York: Modern 
Library. 
"Mexican Kinship Terms," University of California 


Publications in American Archaeology and 
ECNNOTOGY ols —.4 ; 


"The Thunderbird Warclub: A Winnebago Tale," Journal of 
American Folklore, 44:143-65. 


1932 


Social Anthropology. New York and London, McGraw-Hill. 


"Ancestor Worship," in Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, 2303-58. .New York. 
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The Method and Theory of Ethnology: An Essay in 
Criticism. New York and London, McGraw-Hill. 


‘Mixe=Texts," Journal ‘de Societe des Américanistes de 
Paris, N.S. 25:41-64. 


"Notes on the Tlappanecan Language of Guerrero," 
International Journal of American Linguistics, 
8:45-72. 


Review of Edward Moffat Weyer, Jr., The Eskimo: Their 
Environment and Folkways, in American 


Anthropologist, 35:60-61. 
1934 


The Racial Myth. New York, Whittlesey House. 


“The Method and Theory of Ethnology: A Reply to R.. RB. 


Marett's Review," American Anthropologist, N.S., 
36208 5-L6. 


1935 


An Historical Legend of the Zapotecs. Berkeley, Calif. 
Ibero-Americana Series. 


The Italians of San Francisco: Their Adjustment and 
Acculturation. San Francisco. SERA Projects 2-f- 
98 and 3-f2-145. 


The Survey of San Francisco's Minorities: Its Purposes 
and Results. San Francisco. SERA Projects 2-f-98 
and 3-f2-145. 


1936 


"Ojibwa and Ottawa Puberty Dreams," in Essays in 


Anthropology Presented to A. L. Kroeber, ed. by 
Robert H. Lowie, pp. 233-64. Berkeley, Calif. 


1937 


Pramitive, Religion: Its, Nature. and Origin... .New York, 
Viking Press. 
Enlarged ed. 1957. New York, Dover Publications. 
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Translated 1941 as La Religion Primitive: sa 


Nature et son Origine by Alfred Métraux. 
Paris. Ga Viimard’.: 


"Eeonomic Factors in Primitive Religion," Science and 
SOCTS CY wy Ola ei NO .eeore 


1938 
Review of Evelyn Lend, The Underground Struggle in 
Germany, in Emanu-el and The Jewish Journal, San 
Francisco, December 16. 


1939 


An Annotated Bibliography of the Opponents and Friends 
CiLaueed se Petrnanies) de-uizardi. oan. Francisco, 


Sutro Library. Occasional Papers, Mexican History 


DEVLes eNO. ererar trac. 


An Annotated Bibliography of the Poems and Pamphlets of 
os Jo eerernandce2 ae mizardadr. «sane rrancrsco -,Sutro 
Library. Occasional Papers, Mexican History 
Series, Woo S2sePart 1. 


An Annotated Bibliography of Some Newly Discovered 
Poems and Pamphlets of J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi 
(El Pensador Mexicano). San Francisco, Sutro 
Library. Occasional Papers, Mexican History 
series, IWNows2ae Part 2. 


An Annotated Bibliography and Summary of F. Coles' "A 
Perfect Diurnal of Some Passages in Parliament 
(1643-1649)." San Francisco, Sutro Library. 
Occasional Papers, English Series, No. 2, Part 2. 


Catalogue of the Mexican Pamphlets in the Sutro 


Collection (1623-1888). San Francisco, Sutro 
Library. Works Progress Administration 665-08-3- 
230 yexONeDattsS. 


Introduction “to lwo. Pamphlets tons thetHistory of “the 
Jews in England by William Arnall and Francis 


Gorasmid. man enSeranctscoMesnutro Gibprary: 
Occasional Papers, English Series, No. 4. 


"Bibliographical Notes from the Sutro Library," 
Bulletinvot the Sutro.ibrary > +2:5-8; '4:6-8. 
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“Bricto pet ch Ofethe sutro Library," Bulletin. of. the 
Simons brarys« 32-3. 


Bditor, Ihe First Mexican Constitution: The 
Constitution Of Apatzingan. ‘San Francisco, Sutro 
Library. Reprint, Series, No. 7. 


Translator, "Dr. Martin Luther's Christian Farewell and 
NSM we Levin Ot Lie oULTO. Library, to p=7 « 


Review of Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, in New 
Ee eeg ha Wee We) HST NYG Prego Srv cee oar gs) ge cme 
Reprinted in Books That Changed Our Minds, ed. by 

Malcolm Cowley and Bernard Smith, pp. 127-42. 
New York: Doubleday. 


1940 


An Annotated Bibliography of the Poems and Pamphlets of 
J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi: The First Period 
(TROS—1319) a oan Frangasco, Sutro Library < 
Occasional Papers, Mexican History Series, No. 2, 
Part ls (January). 


An Annotated Bibliography of the Poems and Pamphlets of 
J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi: The Second Period 
ClieZ0-1323) te Dans renciscOy., oULroO Library... 
Occasional Papers, Mexican History Series, No. 2, 
Part,.1 (February). 


Summary of Work (1939-1940). San Francisco. Works 
Project Administration, 665-08-3-236. 


Introduction to The Early Pamphlets of Rafael Davila 
(1820-1822.) 70 Sate ranci sco sp wiltro, LULbnary. 


Occasional Papers, Reprint Series, No. 17. 


Introduction to Pamphlets on Religion and Democracy-- 


16th to 19th Centuries. San Francisco, Sutro 
Library. Also introductions to specific documents 
in the volume Pamphlets on Religion and Civil 
POWers) pp.) 1-1v elhe Trial of ‘Peter’Zenger; p. 
180, The ,Originyand..End,.of .Evil sPower,..p., 220,..A 
Perswasime (Sic|ito Moderation .. cy" pi"351, The 


Civil and Municipal Disabilities of the Jews. 


"The Sutro Library," Women's City Club Magazine, San 
Francisco, July. 
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Editor, The Golden Mountain: Chinese Tales Told in 
California by Jon Lee. San Francisco, Sutro 
Library. Occasional Papers, Manuscript Series, 
NOre eis 


Reviews 


A. L. Kroeber, Cultural and Natural Areas of 
Native North America, in Oakland Tribune, 
February 4. 


Edwin R. Embree, Indians of the United States, in 
Oakland Tribune, February 11. 


Clark Wissler, Indians of the United States: Four 
Centuries of Their History and Culture, in 
Oakland Tribune, March 8. 


Sir Charles Onman, On the Writing of History, in 
Oakland Tribune, March 24. 


1942 


Indians of South America. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday. American Museum of Natural History 
science Series, Vol. 8. p 
Translated 1948 as Los Indios de la America del 

Sur by Luis Echavarri. Buenos Aires, Pleamar. 


Introduction to How Man Became a Giant, by M. Il'in 
(pseud. ofvl.9Y. 9 Marshak), trans. by A. Komarov 
and E. A. Furman. Philadelphia and New York, J. 


BeslLippincott.. 


Introduction to The Unpublished Letters of Adolphe F. 


Bandelier concerning the Writing and Publishing of 
the Delight-Makers. New York, Charles P. Everitt. 


Editor, "The Tragedy of the Seventh Day, by Jon Lee," 
California Folklore Quarterly, 1:No. 4:337-67. 


1943 


"Cuentos y Leyendas de los Zapotecos," Tlalocan, 1:3- 
30, 134-54. 
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Editor, "Some Chinese Customs and Beliefs in 
Calizoruia abysJon Lee, California ‘Folklore 
Q@uarterly,,2-No. 3:191-204. 


Review of Leslie A. White, ed., The Bandelier-Morgan 


Letters (1873-1883), in American Anthropologist, 
Nee eet Or Od» 


1944 


"The Classification of the Languages of Mexico," 
Learvocan, i. 200-65. 


"Cuentos y Leyendas de los Zapotecos," Tlalocan, 1:194- 
Zac 


"The Nature and Problems of Mexican Indian Mythology," 
Journal of American Folklore, 57:26-36. 


1945 


Cuentos de Mitla. Sacramento, Calif., The House of 
laALoc. 
Reprinted, with corrections and additions, from 
LA LOC A QV Olam OS -orleymmtrge Case 


The Road of Life and Death: A Ritual Drama of the 
American Indians. New York, Pantheon Books. 
Bollingen Series, No. 5. Foreword by Mark Van 
Doren. 


‘The Journey "of ~the-soul—to-opirttiand,.”-Circle;°5:70- 
WH She 


Review of E. A. Burbank, Burbank among the Indians, as 
told=to Ernest Royce, ed. by Frank J. Taylor, in 
New York Herald Tribune, August 5. 


Review of Victor Wolfgang Von Hagen, The Aztec and Maya 


Paper Makers, in Hispanic American Historical 
Review, 25:364-65. 


1946 
"Annotated Bibliography of the Poems and Pamphlets of 


Fernandez de Lizardi (1824-1827) ," Hispanic 
American Historical Review, 26:289-91. 
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